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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

The Evolution of World-Peace. Essays arranged and edited by F. S. 
Marvin. [The Unity Series, IV.] (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1921. Pp. 191. 9s.) 

The campaign for support of the Geneva League of Nations seems 
to be at once more prolonged and more successful in England than in 
any other country. The cause has enlisted there the support of intel- 
lectuals of many kinds, seasoned statesmen like Mr. Balfour, idealist 
leaders like Lord Robert Cecil, poetic educators like Gilbert Murray, 
publicists like Lord Bryce, radio-active reformers like H. G. Wells, and 
philanthropic uplifters like F. S. Marvin. This latest contribution from 
Mr. Marvin is the fourth in a series of volumes, each filled with essays 
by eminent British scholars and each designed to prove some phase of 
the truth of the title of the first of the series, The Unity of Western 
Civilisation. 

The lectures in this book, deiivered in a summer school at Wood- 
brooke during August, 1920, are intended for use in study circles con- 
nected with the British League of Nations Union. The title here 
chosen illustrates the belief of Mr. Marvin and his coadjutors that the 
League of Nations, and the permanent peace toward which it aims, are 
present products of essential factors in a continuous human experience. 
That thesis is the text of Mr. Marvin's introductory chapter, the Ap- 
peal to History. 

In the next chapter, Alexander and Hellenism, Mr. Marvin and 
Professor Arnold Toynbee, in collaboration, attempt to discover in Alex- 
ander's fleeting world-empire, founded on physical force, some sources 
of later world-unity. 

The topic assigned to Sir Paul Vinogradoff is the Work of Rome. 
He traces in Roman law a progressive tendency to recognize moral 
obligations and equitable rights, finding therein the basis of the Pax 
Romana, which "broke down the barriers of internecine hatred, gave 
a real meaning to the conception of civilized mankind, and made pos- 
sible an era of prosperity and economic progress". In eighteen pages 
he devotes but one short paragraph to the influence of the rival world 
religions in the Empire, and to the fateful victory of Christianity, the 
religion which preached spiritual unification. 

H. W. C. Davis's chapter on Innocent III. and the Mediaeval 
Church presents the career of that pope as the story of a great failure. 
He tried to establish the Church as a Christian commonwealth, a veri- 
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table super-state, embracing all Christians as its constituents and im- 
posing upon all universal peace and obedience, a vision still cherished. 

The career of Grotius and the foundation of the modern conception 
of international law are admirably expounded by G. N. Clark, who in- 
serts a lucid discussion of the theory and practice of neutral commerce 
and trading with the enemy in the seventeenth century. 

G. P. Gooch's subject is the French Revolution as a World Force, 
a vivid study of the meaning and influence of three doctrines of the 
Revolution, vis. Equality, Popular Sovereignty, and Nationality. 

Professor C. R. Beazley sets forth so many of the facts of the 
Settlement of Vienna, 1814-1815, that he has scarcely any space left 
for study of the activities and influence of the Quadruple Concert of 
Europe, the supreme allied council of those days, nor for the confedera- 
tion of Europe, commonly called the Holy Alliance, which was its 
league of nations. Considering the purpose of these lectures, it would 
seem that Professor Beazley has merely glanced at what should have 
been one of his chief concerns. 

Mr. Marvin follows with a sufficiently wide-angled view of Inter- 
national Tendencies in the Nineteenth Century, and Frederick Whelen, 
in the League in Being, contributes a succinct review of the work of 
the League down to January, 1921. 

H. G. Wells's chapter is called an Apology for a World Utopia, 
and it is such a demonstration of world salvation by new construction as 
might be expected from the most imaginative Utopian now living. He 
points out inevitable differences between American and European out- 
looks upon world-peace projects. The American lives in a political unity 
so big that he can go on comfortably for a hundred years before he 
begins to feel tight in his political skin. European civilization, weak- 
ened by race hatreds and language difficulties, cannot go on, "unless 
the net of boundaries which strangles it is dissolved away". European 
schools are all teaching patriotism and nationalism, and therefore are 
" centres of malignant political infection ". 

The concluding chapter by Eileen Power on the Teaching of History 
and World Peace again drives home Mr. Wells's last point, but with 
less lurid language. By Mr. Wells's exciting plea the reader might be 
persuaded that nowhere except in North America has "the Evolution 
of World Peace " even begun. 

If these well-written essays are to be judged in the light of the 
title of the book, it must be observed that Mr. Wells alone among 
these authors seems to have in mind the intimate relation between the 
evolution of world peace and the necessary unities of modern commerce 
and finance. Moreover, one chapter was needed to exhibit the sequen- 
tial relations among the modern precursors of the present attempt at 
world unity — not so much in theory as in practical politics — beginning 
with the eighteenth-century Balance of Power, dissolving into the Grand 
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Alliance against Napoleon, succeeded by the Holy Alliance and the 
Concert of Europe with its German Confederation, which was a league 
of nations, and finally resolving itself into a Triple Alliance and Triple 
Entente, measuring each other behind Hague Conferences. Mr. Mar- 
vin's chapter on modern international tendencies barely sets a foot on 
earth anywhere. 

Charles H. Levermore. 

Fasti Triumphales Populi Romani. Editi ed illustrati da Ettore 
Pais. [Collezione di Testi e Monumenti Romani, pubblicati da 
Ettore Pais e da F. Stella Maranca.] In two parts. (Rome : 
A. Nardecchia. 1920. Pp. cbcviii, 325; 326-546.) 
Professor Pais is one of the most fertile as well as one of the most 
productive of modern Italian writers in the field of ancient Roman 
history. He has put out in book form the results of at least nine har- 
vests, he has announced the immediate marketing of four more, and the 
sturdy growth of yet another four. Nor do these include the one 
before us. 

This volume on the Triumphal Fasti contains an historical intro- 
duction of 168 pages, followed by eighteen pages of the epigraphical 
text of the Fasti, 307 pages of historical comment, and 198 pages of 
appendixes, corrections, and plates. 

Among the eleven appendixes, three are of particular importance. 
Appendix II. gives the measurements of the walls in which the Fasti 
are engraved, with a metric determination of the number of lines of 
lacunae. Appendix VII. (pp. 417-471) lists the amounts of booty in 
gold and silver, both bullion and coin, brought to Rome by the triumpha- 
tors, and the indemnities levied on conquered nations. As the result of 
the second Punic War the Carthaginians had to pay Rome 800,000 
pounds of silver. Marcus Porcius Cato, when he triumphed over 
Hither Spain in 194 B.C., brought back 1400 pounds of gold, and over 
600,000 pounds of silver. In his triumphs of 46 B.C. alone, Julius 
Caesar displayed to the people 6500 talents, and 2622 crowns, of gold, 
a total weight of 20,414 pounds. Appendix XI. lists the sixty-six 
temples that were erected as a direct result of successful wars. 

The 307 pages of historical comment constitute the best part of 
Professor Pa'is's work. A test of twenty entries, by comparison with 
previous publications, showed corrections and additions made with 
scholarly conservatism, acumen, and care. The lines above each entry 
which give the Varronian and the Fasti dates, with their unchanged 
difference of one year, might perhaps be considered redundant. 

It is, of course, in the historical introduction that one expects to 
find the author in his best historical vein, nor is one disappointed. A 
captious critic might say that it is too long or too discursive, but when 
he had finished reading it he would be forced to admit that there is 



